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guarantee against surprise and against accident, as an
incident of our own generation may serve to show.
France in 1873 had made up its mind for a Republic,
yet only a personal caprice, or stubborn principle, in the
Comte de Chambord saved France from a legitimist
restoration. The calamity of a legitimist restoration
in England was only avoided by the sagacity and the
resolution, first of the king, and then of the Whig leaders.
Walpole joined the Whigs in supporting the Act
of Settlement, but he is not known to have taken
part in debate. Personal emulation is stated to have
been the spur that first made him a speaker. At Eton
he had been the schoolfellow, if not the rival of a lad
who was destined to one of the most singular careers in
political history. St. John, better known by his
later title of Bolingbroke, was two years younger than
Walpole, and he entered Parliament about the same
time. He had not been many months in the House of
Commons before gifts of incomparable brilliancy brought
him to the very front place among the debaters of his
time. The occasion of Walpole's maiden speech, is not
known. All that is told is that he was confused and
embarrassed, and failed to realise the expectations of his
friends. He was followed by somebody more fluent
than himself. "You may applaud the one," said an
acute onlooker, " and ridicule the other, as much as you
please; but depend upon it, the spruce gentleman who
made the set speech will never improve, and Walpole
will in time become an excellent speaker." Walpole
took pains to fulfil the prediction by relying on his
native qualities; he was active in business, attentive to
all that went on, keen in observing men and watching